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y torch-bearers formed a circle, and the priest, ; 
aa I standing at the head, began the funeral scrvice| 
The Pirate’s Treasure. | for the dead at sea, The wind had now 
[Conctuded.} subsided into a gentle breeze; and nothing 

Tue next day was spent in taking out the disturbed the profound silence of the crew 
remainder of the felucca’s cargo. There, during mass, save the light splashing of the} 
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of threatening us. When the first burst of 
horror had subsided, I caught hold of Isa- 
bella to prevent her seeing the body, and was 
leading her off, when some of the men lower- 
ing their torches from the main-chains, whis- 
pered that it was the murdered man, old 


seemed now no anxiety on the captain's part) W#Ves agamst the windward of the ship, and |}James Gemmel. The captain had been hith- 


to proceed on his voyage ;—he appeared to | the deep drawn, convulsive sobs of the young 
have forgot the necessity, expressed on a) lady as she stood enveloped in her mantillo, 
former occasion, of being in port within a inthe obscurity of the main-rigging. Muss 
limited time. He was often ina state ofinebri-| being concluded, the priest solemnly chanted 
ety ; for the wine and spirits of the Spaniards the funeral anthem :—* May the angels con- 
were lavishly served out to the whole ship’s duct thee into Paradise ; may the martyrs 
company, with whom he also mixed more ; and | receive thee at thy coming; and mayst thou 


=? 


banished that baughtiness of bearing which have eternal rest with Lazarus, who was form- 


had marked his conduct hitherto. ‘erly poor!’ He then sprinkled the body 

In the evening the body of Don Diego was! with holy water, and continued :—* As it hath 
brought upon deck, where the crew, under) pleased God'to take the soul of owe dear broth- 
the superintendence of the priest, prepared it | er, here departed, unto himself, we, therefore 


for its commitment to the deep. The corpse) commit his body to the deep, in the sure and 


4 


was, as is usual in such cases, wrapped up in!) certain hope of a joyful resurrection on that 
the blankets and sheets in which it had Jain,! day when the sea shall give up its dead. Let 
and a white napkin was tied over the face and) him rest in peace!’ The Spaniards respond- 
head. In its right hand, which was crossed) ed * Amen!’ and the priest repeating. * May 
over the breast, was placed a gold doubloon. | his soul, and all the souls of the departed 
Its left held a small bag, containing a book, || faithful, through the great mercy of God, rest 
a hammer and a candle, while on the in peace—Amen! may he receive the sign of 
ithe cross ;” and the bow-chaser, which had 


deceased. twas nextenveloped in abammock, | been loaded and made ready for the occassion, 


bosom was laid the litde crucifix worn by the 


with a couple of eight-pound shot, and a bag 


of ballast at the feet to sink it—the hammock 


| wus fired, the end of the grating gently cle- 
i vated, and the corpse plunged heavily into the 
was then carefully and closely sewed up, and|| water. ‘The waves parted heaving and foam- 
the whole operation finished by leaving the ing round the body as it disappeared ; when 
sailneedle thrust transversely through the!to our astonishment we beheld it the uext 
nose, At midnight the vessel was hove-to,|| minute, slowly return to the surface, deprived 
and all the ship’s company assembled at the! of the canvass covering in which it had been 
lee gangway. The Spaniards and negroes bor e| 
each a burping torch in his hand; the blaze, went down, in an upright position, and floated 


sewed, The dead man came up as he had 


of which, as they held them elevated above) a little time with bis back to the vessel ; but 
their heads, cast a strange and fearful light) the motion of the water turned him round by 
through the deep-darkness, and illuminated) degrees, till we distinctly saw his face. The 
the ocean far and wide with a supernatural) head was throwa back, and the eyes wide 
refulgeney. When all was ready, the priest | open; and under the strong stream of light 


accompanied by Isabella, came up from the poured on them from the torches, they seemed 


cabin, and the Spaniards lifting up the body,’ to glare ghastily and fearfully upwards. His| 


carried it forward to the waist, where one ol) grey hairs, long ani disheveled, floated about 
the ship's gratings bad been put projecting) bis face, at times partially obseuring it 
over the side, and on this the corpse was laid.’ one arin, Stretched loria and a2itate d by the 


with its feet to the water. Around this, the) action of tue waves, ipearcdad a5 ao im the act 


— 


| 
; ane) 


erto looking on with the rest, without having 
apparently recognized him; but when the 
name struck his ear, he shrunk back, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘It’s a die—its an 
infamous lie! Who dare say he was murder- 
ed! He went overboard two days ago ? But 
| don’t let him come on board; for God’s sake 
i|keep him down, or he'll take us all with bin 
to the bottom. Will nobody keep him down t?, 
Will nobody shove him off. Heliw-a-lee !’ he 
bawled out, waving to the steersinan; but the 


.|| man had deserted his pest, eager to see what 


was going on; he therefore’ ran to the wheel 
himself, and issued his commands, * let go 


the main-topsail weather braces, and bring 
round the yard; Let them go, I say!’ His 
orders were speedily executed. The vessel 
gathered way, and we quickly shot by the body 
of the old man, : 

For several days after this, we pursued 
our course with a favorable wind which drove 
us swifily on our voyage. ‘The captain now 

kept himself constantly intoxicated, and s@l- 
lidom made his appearance in the cabin, but 
left us altogether to the care of the steward. 
| All subordination was now at an end—his 





whole time was spent among the seaman, with 


whom he mixed familiarly, and was addressed 
| by them without the slightest portion of that 
| respect or deference commonly paid to the 
captain of the vessel. The appearance of 
the men, also, was much altered. From the 
careless mirth and gaiety, and the character- 
istic good humor of sailors, there was now a 


sullenness and gloom only visible. A con- 








| stant whispering—a constant caballing was 
going on—a perpetual discussion, as if some 


| design of moment was in agitation, or some 


|step of deep importance was about to be 





taken. All socisity and confidence towards 
; 
each) OLNET WAS banished. lu pl ace of conver- 


boil togetiel in a LOGY, us loraierty, Lacey HOW 
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walked about in » detached parties, and among 
them the boatswain and carpenter seemed to 
take an active lead. Yet in the midst of all 
this disorder, a few of our own crew kept 
themselves separate, taking no share in the 








general consultations ; but from the anxiety 
expressed in their countenances, as in that | 
of the mate, I foresaw some storm was 
brooding, and about to burst upon our heads. 

Since Montaldo’s death, Isabela had been 
in the habit of leaving her cabin after sunset, 
to enjoy the coolness of the evening breeze ; 
and in this she was sometimes joined by the 
priest, but more frequently was only attended 
by her slave. One evening she came up as! 
usual, and after walking backward and forward 
on deck till the dews began to fall, she turned 
to go below ;—but just as we approached the 
companion-way, one of the negroes who now, 
in the absence of all discipline, lounged about, 
the quarter deck without rebuke, shut down | 
the head, and throwing himself on it, declare: dl 
that none should make hin rise witiout the | 
reward ofakiss. This piece ofinsolence was 
received with an encouraging laugh by his| 
fellows, and several slang expressions of wit| 
were uttered, which were ‘loudly applanded by 
those around, Without a word of remon- 
strance, Isabella timidly stopped, and would | 
have attempted getting down the ladder with-| 
out disturbing the slave; when burning with | 
indignation, 1 se'zed the rascal by the collar, | 
and pitched him head-foremost along the. 
deck. In an instant he got on his legs, and) 
pulling a long clasp knife out of bis pocket, 
with loud imprecations he made towards me.| 
All the other negroes likewisé nade a motion 
to assist him, and IT expected to be assuiled | 
on all hands, when the mate interfered, and) 
laving hold of the marlin spike, which T had 





| 


as he whispered, 
juterfere ! 


‘Are you mad that you) 
. 
For heaven's sake, 


keep quiet, 
for I have no authority over the crew now!’ 
do he spoke the truth; for 
brandishing his knife. 
comrades, was again advancing, when the| 
hoarse voice of the boutswain, as he ran to 
the scene of action, arrested his progress. 

* Hallo! you there, what's the squull for?) 
—Avast, avast Mingo! off hands is fair play ;| 
ship that blade of yours, or I'll send my fist’ 
through your ribs, and make day-light shine 
through them in a minute” I[ related the 


the negro, 


behavior of the negro, and requesting him) 
to order the slave forward, when I was cut! 
short with—* There are no slaves here, young | 
man! we are all alike free in a British ship -—, 
but damn his eyes! he pretend to kiss the 
pretty girl ? Vil let him know she belongs to. 
his betters. A black wench is good enough | 


tinned turning to Trabella’—* give me the same 
hire, and Vil andertske to clear the 


|| your eye ! for sink me if I don’t keep a sharp 


—that the crew meant to turn pirates ; 





|}—Upon this [ followed him up, and found 


‘| follow.—Some were for lying to ull she come 
caught up to defend my@elf, pushed me bach | 





jjudged it best to keep clear for fear of acci- 


at 
and supported by his |! 





‘and earnestly advised both her and the priest 
for him any day. Come, my dear!’ he con-|| to 
me with a look and a smile that told me how 


way for 
y 
“a 
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He made as if he meant to 
approach her, when, careless of what the 
consequences might be to myself, I hastily 
stepped forward, and lifting up the head of 
the companion, Isabella in an instant darted 
below. * This lady is no fit subject for either 
wit or insolence,’ said I, shutting the doors, 
‘and he is less than man who would insult an 
unprotected female.” For a litde while he 
stuod eyeing me, as if hesitating whether he 
should resent my interference, or remain 
passive ; at length he turned doggedly away, 


you myself, 








limmediately obeyed, 





as he uttered ; * You ruffle big and crow with | 
a brisk note, my lad! But I’ve seen me do| 
as wonderful a thing as twist your windpipe 
and so I'd serve you in the turning of a wave, if 
it wasn’t that we may have use for you yet! I 
see in what quarter the wind sets ; but mind 


| 


look out a-head over you.’ 

I now saw that things had come to a crisis | 
and 1) 
was to be detained among them for the suke | 
of my professional services. I could not 
without a shudder reflect on what must be 
the fate of Isabella among such 
reckless villains ; but I firmly re 
come what might, my protection and care | 
over her, should cease but with my life. 

To be prepared for the worst, I immediate- 
ly went below, loaded my pistols, and con- | 
cealed them in my breast, securing at the 











samme time all my money end papers about | 
| scufile had taken place above. 
jously we all started to our feet, and the 


wy person. As I was thus employed, one of 


the cavin-boys came down for a spy-gliss, 


saying that a sail had hove in sight to windward. 


the crew collected together in clamorous 
as to the course they should 


consultation 





down, and taking her, ifa merchantman ; and | 
if not, they could easily sheer off—but this | 
motion was overruled by the moujority, who! 
dents ; accordingly all the spare Canvass was 
set, and we were soon gaining large before the 
wind.—But the Dart though reckoned ihe 
first sailor out of Clyde, when close hauled 
on a wind, was by no means so fleet when 
squared away and going free; she had met 
with her match, for the stranger was evidently 
gaining rapidly upon us, and in two hours we 
The 
priest and I were ordered down, with a threat 
of instant death 
deck, or make any attempt to attract observa- 


saw it was impossible for us to’escape, 
if we offered to come on 


tion, 

I now communicated to Isabella my appre- 
hensions with my resolution to leave the ves- 
sel if the other proved tv be a man of war. 
also. She thanked 


take advantage of it 


seusible she was of the interest [ felt in her 





a gang of) 











welfare, and expressed her willingness to be 
guided by me in whatever way I thought best. 

From the cabin windows I beheld the ap- 
proach of the vessel that was in chase, by 
means of her lights. In a short time we 
were hailed by her, and the name of our 


vessel and where bound was demanded, to 


\which answers were given by captain Mahone. 
| We were then told that she was IH. M. Sloop 


of war Tartar, and ordered to lay to that a 
boat might be sent on board. The order was 
but the fear that we 
might not be observed, kept us in a state of 
most anxious suspense, At length to our 
relief, the companion doors were unlocked, 
and a young man, attended by our captain, 
entered the cabin. Ile looked surprized on 
seeing us, and bowing to Isabella, apologized 
for intruding at such an unseasonable hour. 
‘But I was not given to understand,’ 
added, ‘that there passengers in the 
ship—prisoners I should rather pronounce it, 
| Mr. Mahone, for you seem to have had them 
under lock and key, which is rather an unu- 
sual mode of treating ladies at least. No 
wine Sir? he continued, motioning away the 
bottles that the captain was hastily placing on 
ihe table—* no wine, but be pleased to show 
me your register and bill of lading.’ 

Ie had not long been seated to inspect them, 
when a shuffling and hurried sound of feet 
was heard overhead, 


he 
were 


and a voice calling on 
Mr. Duff for as8istance, showed that some 


Tustantane- 


Lieutenant was in the act of drawiug his 
sword, when happening to look round, I 
observed Mahone presenting a pistol behind, 
With acry of warning, I threw myself for- 
ward, and had just time to strike the weapon 
slightly aside, when it went off. The ball nar- 
rowly missed the head of Duff, for whom 
it had been aimed, but struck the priest imme- 
dietely over the right eye, who made one des- 
perate and convulsive leap as high as the 


ceiling, and sunk down dead, and before the 


captain could pull out another, I discharged 
the contents of mine into his breast. We 
then rushed upon deck; but it was only to 
find the boat’s crew had been mastered, and 
to behold the lust of the men tumbling over- 
board, The parties then dispersed, and 
exerted themselves in getting the ship under 
way, while the boatswain sung out to extin- 
yuish the lanterns, that the Tartar might not 
be guided by the lights. 

‘I's all over with us !’ exclaimed my cam- 
panion; but follow me—we have one chance 


for our lives yet. Our boat is still towing 


throw yourself over and swim till [ 
slide down the painter and cut her adrift. — 
Come, bear a hand and jump ; don’t you see 
them hastening aft ?’ 


stern 3 


and in 


stant he 
slid down the 


pitched himself off the taffrail, 
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rope which hefd'the boat and cast her loose 
But this advice, however judicious, it was 
impossible for me to follow, for at that mo- 
ment, repeated shrieks from Isabella put to 
flight all thoughts for my own individual safe- 
ty: I therefore hurried back to the cabin 
determined that if I could not rescue her 
along with myself, to remain and protect her 
with my life—And in a happy moment I ar- 
rived !—The candles were still burning on 
the table; and through the smoke of the 
pistols, which still filled the cabin, I beheld 
her struggling in the arms of a negro—the 
identical slave who had displayed such inso- 
lence inthe early part of the evening. With 
one blow of the butt-end of my pistol I frac- 
tured the cursed villain’s skull—caught up 
Isabella in my arms—ran up the ladder, and 
had nearly gained the side, when the bout- 
swain, attracted by her white garments, lefi 
the helm to intercept me; and I saw the 
gleam of his uplifted cutlass on the point of 
descending, when he was suddenly struck 
down by some person from behind. I did not 
stop to inquire who had done me this good 
office, but hailing Duff, and clasping Isabeli« 
firmly to my heart, I plunged into the waier. 
followed by my unknown ally. «With the aid 
of my companion, whom I now found to be 
John Wylie, the mate, we easily managed to 
support our charge till the boat reached us ; 
when we found that the greater part of the 
crew had been rescued in a similar manner, 
When the morning dawned, we perceived 
the Dart, like a speck in the horizon, and the 
sloop of war in chase.—Our attention was 
next turned to our own situation, which was 


by no means enviable ; we had escaped it is || 


true with our lives, for the present 3 but with- 
outa morsel of food, or a single drop of 
fresh water with us in the boat; we could at 
best only expect to protract existence for a 
few days longer and then vield it up ultimate- 
ly in horror and misery. By an observation, 
taken the day before, on board the Tartar, 
Mr. Duff informed us we were to the north- 
east of the Bahamas ; and distant about one 
hundred miles from Walling’s Island, which 
was the nearest land. This was a long dis- 
tance ; but as despair never enters the breast 
of a true sailor, even in situations of the 
utmost extremity, we cheered up each other, 
and as no other resourse was left us, we 
manned our oars, and pulled away for life, 
trusting tothe chance of meeting with some 
vessel, of which there was a strong probabil- 
ity, as this was the common course of the 
leeward traders. 
disappointed ; 


And our hope was not 
for the next day we fortunately 
fell in with a brig from the Azores, bouna for 
Porto Rico, on board of which we were re- 
ceived with much kindness, and in five days, 
we found ourselves safely moored in Porto- 
Rico harbor. 
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My first : step on landing was to inquire for |; drawing near—the moon radiant and full, 
a boarding house for Isabella, and I had the || was careering through the deep blue of heav- 
good luck to be directed to one kept by a ‘en, and the shadows of the stem and branch 
\fespectable Scotch family, in the Orange) were approaching 


each other, and towards 
Terrace, and to this I conducted her. My | the desired point. 


At length the hand of my 


,|/mext transaction was to charter a small cutter,| time-piece pointed to within one minute of 


The branch and 
‘stem now verged into one, and threw their 

| shades due east; and the first spadeful of 
Ialso gave him to understand the earth had been thrown out, when the man who 
probability of a rencounter with the pirates, | 


| 
| 
|and to communicate to Duff, the secret of the | the time.—It passed over. 
|hidden treasure, at the same time asking him 
to adventure himself and his men in its re- 
covery. 








‘had been stationed to keep a look out, came 
in the event of their having escaped the sloop, | } running to inform us that a boat was rapidly ap- 
for Twas aware that Mahone had overheard | proaching from theeast. We immediately con- 
the whole confession, from my finding him jchided that they must be port of the Dart’s 
listening at the cabin door. Without hesita- 
tion, the Lieutenant at once agreed to aecom- 


/crew ; and their long and vigorous strokes as 
| they stretched out to the full extent of their 
vany me, and engaging some hands oyt of a) oars, showed that they knew the importance of 
vessel newly arrived, we soon mustered a jevery minute that elapsed, 


Our implements 
party of fourteen men, As it w 


yanted only | for digging were hastily laid aside, and we 
six days of the festival of St. Jago, and the | conceale d ourselves among the rocks until 
distance across the Caribbean sea was great they should come within reach.—In a short 


enough to require all our exertions to be time the boat was seen ashore, and eight 
there in time, we embarked and sailed that, armed men came forward, partly Spaniards 
very night. ‘and partly the ship’s crew; among whom I 

Our cutter proved a prime sailor—and | recognized the boatswain, and, to my sur- 
though the winds were light and variable, by | prise Mahone, whom I had shot and left for 
the help of our sweeps we made the Roccas) dead in the cabin, Without giving them time 


on the evening of the sixth day. As the | to prepare for assault, we quitted our shelter 
Spaniard had foretold, the moon was climb- and sprung among them at once, laying about 
ing the western sky, and pouring the light of with our cutlasses. For a little space the 
her splendor with a mild and beautiful efful- skirmish was touzhly and hotly contested ; 

gence on the untroubled deep, as we slowly | for the pirates were resolute and reliiehe, 
drifted with the current between the Wolf- and fought with the desperation of men who 
rock and the adjacent isle.—All was silent! knew that the only chance for their lives lay 
and calm over the whole Archipelago and | in their own exertions. In the confusion of 
the vast surrounding waters, save now and) the fray I had lost sight of Duff, and was 
‘then the sudden flight of the sea-fowl awa-| closely engaged with one of the Spaniards, 
lnening from their slumbers vs we passed; or when the voice of the boatswain, shouting 
the occasional roar of the jaguar faintly wafted forth a 





horrible imprecation, sounded imme- 
from the main land. We ran the cutter into! diately behind me. J turned round, 
a deep and narrow creek: moored her safe, 


and 
"sprung aside from the sweep of his cutlass, 
and proceeded well armed to the eastern ex-| aud as my pistols were both empty, retreated 
iremity. There we found the pr ojecting| acting on the defensive ; when he pulled out 
point of land, and the old vanunilla tree exact- | his, fired and hurled the weapon at my head. 
ly in the situation described—its huge, twist-_ The shot passed without injuring me—but 
ed trunk was still eutire; and from the ead! the pistol aimed with better effect, struck me 
of its solitary branch, which was graced by | full in the forehead, 
a few scattered leaves, 


A thousand spurks of 
the body of a man in| light flushed from my eyes—lI felt myself 
the garb ofa sailor hung suspended in irons.) reeling and on the point of falling, when a 
The clothes had preserved the body from the) cut across the shoulder stretched me at once 


birds of prey, but the head was picked clean | on the ground. When I recovered from my 


and bare, leaving the white and bleac hed | stupor and opened my eyes, the morning was 
seull to glitter in the moonlight.—In perfect) far advanced—the sun was shining bright 


silence, and with something of awe on our) overhead; and I found myself at sea, lying 


spirits, impressed by the solitude and dreari- on the deck of the cutter; and Duff busily 
ness of the scene, we seated ourselves on engaged in examining my wounds. 





From 


‘the rocks, and with my time piece in my, him I learned that the pirates had been mas- 


hand, I began to mark the progress of the t red afier a severe conflict—in which four 
shadow. For nearly three hours we watched, lad been killed, and left on the island ; two 
in this manner, listening attentively for the had escaped unobserved during the fight, 
slightest sound from seaward; but every and mide off with their boat, and two had 
thing continued hnshed and still, except the been wounded, and were prisoners on board, 


creaking of the chain as the dead man swang one of whom was Mahone. On our arrival 








to and fro in the breeze. Midnight was now |/at Porto Rico, we delivered them over to the 
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civil power ; and soon afterwards Mahone 
was tried for the murder of the priest, when 
he was convicted on our evidence, condemn- 
ed and executed. 

Under good nursing and care I gradually 
recovered; and by the fall of the season, 
without any further adventures, I once more 
landed safe in Scotland, 

Isabella is not now that destitute and un- 
protected orphan, whom I first saw on the 
middle of the western ocean—but the happy 
mistress of a happy home, diffusing life and 
gladness on all around her. My friend Duff 
has lately been placed on the list of post 
captains, and is anxiously waiting for more 
busuing times, when there will be more 
knocking about, and more hard blows got 
than what our present peace establishment 
admits of. John Wylie, too has had advance- 
ment in his line, being now master of one of 
the finest ships from Clyde: and I had the 
additional satisfaction of knowing that none 
of the crew had reason to regret their having 
jeopardized their lives in fighting for * Tar! 
Pinare’s ‘TREASURE. 








From the Lady‘s Book. 
The Last Offer. 
BY MRS. HALE. 
* O, love will master all the power of art.’ 

*Anp so Clara, you have rejected Mr. 
Tineford—I own I do regret it,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby to her niece. 

* My dear aunt, would you wish me to 
marry a widower, with as many children as 
followed John Rogers to the stuke? but 
whether there were nine or ten has always 
been a puzzle to me. Do you not think Mr. 
Tineford could solve that question? J wish 
I had asked |rim,’ suid the young lady, looking 
very demure. 

* Mr. Tineford has but three children, as 
you very well know,’ said Mrs. Crosby. 

* But you know, also, my dear aunt, that 
my iinagination always expatiutes in the 
** Rule of Three”—that is, making three of 
one, which just brings out the nine, without 
any remainder.’ 

* Come, Clara, pray leave this trifling ; it 
does not become you, ant Mr. Tineford is 
not a character which should excite ridicule,’ 
said Mrs. Crosby, gravely. * You acknow!l- 
edged yesterday, that you thought him ex- 
cellent, intelligent, and agreeable.’ 

*I do think him worthy of nearly every 
good adjective in our language,’ said Clara 
Dinsmore, earnestly. ‘I esteem his char- 
acter as highly as you do—but I could 
never, never think of marrying him.’ 

* Oh, Clara !’ 

‘Spare me, dear aunt. I know all you 
would urge in his favor, and I know, too, 
many reasons which your tenderness for my 


case, dear aunt,’ replied Clara, smiling with) 





a 


O, wo is me, that I have arrived so near the 
verge of old maidism! My beauty is gone— 
nay, don’t shake your head—Miss Jones says 
I look positively old, and that she is quite 
shocked, (you know her benevolent affection 
for me) to see such a change.’ 


‘ I wonder if there everwaS a good moth- 
er-in-law,’ said Clara, striving to turn the 
conversation from her aunt’s ill health, which 
she never could bear to hear named, although 
she felt that there was hardly any hope that 
she could be saved, é' 





‘Ido not see it, my dear Clara, nor is it) 
so. Your cheek is not as blooming as it was) 
at nineteen, but there is at times, a more) 
lovely expression in your countenance, a | 
chastened thoughtfulness, which gives prom-| 
ise of that tenderness and goodness which I 
know was always in your disposition, but, 
which, in the years of your brilliant youth, 
you did not display,’ 

* Who would blame me for being vain if 
they, knew my aunt flattered me thus ? ex-! 
claimed Clara, tears of gratitude and pleasure 
filling hereyes. * But I must not flatter my- 
self, that others see with your partial affection. | 
[ know there is a change ; my mirror, as well 
‘as Miss Jones, reminds me of it; and the 
| young ladies, those who were in the nursery, 
‘when I came out, call me old’ 








‘ It is a great pity that girls are permitted | 
to come out so young,’ said Mrs. Crosby, 
‘ There is no use of preventives, in my | 


‘ You would make a good one, Clara; I 
‘know your heart is overflowing with affections 
and tender sympathies : you would love those 





‘little children dearly—their mother was your 
intimate friend, and if their father was your 
husband, studying your happiness and secur- 
ing to you every rationvl source of enjoyment, 
you could not refrain from loving his chil- 
dren, or rather vou would feel that they were 
yours. I cannot bear to think you will finally 
refase him, and be left to struggle alone’ with 
the hardships, and cares, and sorrows, which 
a single woman, without relations or fortune, 
must encounter.’ 

* How careful you are, my dear aunt, for 
my happiness,’ said Clara, gratefully. ‘I 
wish I could follow your advice ; but I should 
wrong Mr. Tineford’s generous heart if I 
‘marry him when I do not love him.’ 

* You would love him, Clara’— 

‘Oh! never attempt to persuade me that 
love can be awakened after marriage, when 





her usual cheerfulness. * I am twenty-nine, | 
with little beauty and no money at all, 
can I ever expect another offer ?’ 

* My dear child, it is none of these mo- | 
tives which induce me to wish this marriage! 





‘But I know that Mr. Tineford loves you ;) 
and he estimates also your worth of character, | 
or he would not, in the maturity of his judg-_ 
ment, when he has reached such a high em-' 
inence in his profession, and acquired such 


distinguished reputation, he would not thus! 


renew the homage he paid you ten years ago. 


I do not see how you can have the heart to 
refuse him a second time.’ 

‘ Simply because I have no heart to give | 
him,’ said Clara, with a sigh, and then gaily’ 
added, * you know, aunt, that he hes been) 
married, and appeared to love his wife most 
tenderly—he doubtless loves his children, so 
that between the regret he is bound to cher- 
ish for the memory of the one, and the affec- 
tion he must bestow on the other, there can 
be little room in his heart for love towards 





me. This second disappointment will not) 
afflict him ; so do not urge the match on his! 
uccount.” 


‘1 wish it on your own, dear Clara, Since} 
the loss of my property, by the faiiure of the, 
bank, my whole concern has been for vou, | 
My annuity will cease with my life, and 1) 
Do not look 


so sorrowful, my darling, I should welcome 


feel my strength failing daily. 


How || ceremony. 


there is no kindling of affection before the 
I should undouttedly esteem 


{| 
| him; I hope, treat him with propriety, but I 


never should love him, and you know I have 
always declared that I would not marry ex- 


to take place,’ suid Mrs. Crosby, earnestly. || cept Lloved the man to whom I pledged my 


faith,’ 

Mrs. Crosby looked distressed, 
then relinquish all hope,’ said she. 

* You think that if 1 have lived twenty-nine 
years without being in love, that my heart is 
ossified, I suppose,’ said Clara, laughing. 

‘IT think when a young lady has had the 
number of admirers and offers which I know 
you have had, and rejected them all, that there 
is little reason to expect she wil! receive oth- 


‘I must 


ers Ihave made up my mind that this is to be 


your last offer.’ 

* You said the same, dear aunt, when I 
rejected Mr. Bellows,’ 

* He was a good man, and is highly pros- 
perous. It would have been an excellent 
match for you,’ 

‘A most wretched one—for I positively dis- 
liked him—he was so prosing and particular, 
he would have driven me crazy with his small 
fidgetings and solemn reflections. I would 
rather prefer living ike Madame Roland, in 
a garret on beans, than to have married him, 
though he had been as rich as Rothschild,’ 

* Then, there was William Hopkins, he 
was a fine talented young man; I thought for 
a long time that you liked him.’ 





the change with joy, were your welfare secured. | 
And to Mr. Tiveford I would entrust your) 














feelings would spare me. I am twenty-nine—| 





earthly destiny with perfect confidence.’ 


‘I did like him as a child does its rattle, 
for the amusement he always made me ; but 
[ could not respect aman whose manners 
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were so frivulous—so like my own, Is not 
that a candid admission ?” 

* But what could you have found to cavil at 
in the character or manners of that noble young 
man, Lucius Howard ?’ 

* He was too perfect for me, dear aunt,’ 
replied Clara; a blush crimsoned her cheek, 
and there was a slight tremor in her voice as 
she added—*‘ He never offered me his hand.’ 

‘Clara, I am sure I understood at the 
time, that you rejected him.’ 

* No, no, aunt—you were deceived ;' 
Clara’s voice grew firmer, though her face 
was deadly pale; while she cominued— J 
have long wished, long intended to confide my 
weakness and disappointment to you; but, itis 
s0 humiliating to own one has been crossed 
in love that I never could find opportunity when 
my mind wasinarightmood. Now it shall be 
done, that you may feel convinced I do right 
in declining to marry Mr. Tineford—you 
would not wish me to vow at the altar to love 
him, when my heart is irrevocably devoted to 
another. Yes, I did, Ido love Lucius How- 
ard, and—he—loved me, but thought me un- 
worthy to be his wife.’ She covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

* Clara, my darling, this cannot be. He 
never could have thought you unworthy ; but 
he might fear you would reject him,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby. 





ut the South—she had heard that he was one 
of the shining lights of the age, and she felt 
almost certain she had heard of his marriage, 
too—so she could not flauer her dear Clara 
with the least hope of ever renewing her ac- 
quaintance with him. But if she would be 
persuaded to accept Mr. Tineford, who she 
/doubted not would be too glad to marry her, 
though she had loved another, the good aunt 
thought she might still look forward to days 
of happines for her niece. So she began her 
/work of comforting, by remarking that no 
person could expect an unshadowed lot. She 
reminded Clara of the fortitude with which 
she had, hitherto, borne this disappointment of 
‘the heart—entreated her not to allow the 
remembrance of a scene so long past to over- 
come her now—showed her how much of 
+ good had already arisen from this disappoint- 
ment, as doubtless that improvement in Cla- 
ra’s character, which had been remarked by 
|every one, had been effected in consequence 
of the new reflections awakened by the part- 
ing words of Lucius—and in short, the good 
lady proved, to her own satisfaction, that 
Clara was a much more estimable person 
from having been crossed in love, as chil- 
dren, habituated to the practice of self-denial 
are much more amiable than petied favorites, 
who have never learned to control their own 
‘inclinations, Mrs. Crosby hinted that if 





* No, no,’ replied Clara, ina voice of deep 
agony; * no, he knew that | loved him, and I 
believe he had litde doubt that I would accept 
him; but he thought [ permitted or rather 
encouraged attentions from others. You 
know how many admirers I had in those days, 
when I rejected Mr. Tineford and a dozen 
others; there was then no shadow on my 
beauty, and 1 triumphed in the power it gave 
me. Fatal power, most foolishly used to vex 
the noble heart that loved me, and whose 
love IT returned. I trifled, till Lucius How- 
urd thought me a confirmed coquette, and 
when he acknowledged his deep affection for 
me, he told me that he did it to prove to me 
the consistency of his principles ; as he knew 
he had often betrayed his love, he came to 
make the avowal openly, but at the same time 
to tell me that he did not seek a return, that 
he did not ask my hand—bhe believed our dis- 
positions and tastes were too dissimilar to 
allow him to hope for happiness with me. He 
invoked heaven to protect and bless me—and 
took leave of me—for ever.’ 

‘Mrs. Crosby was satlly distressed and 
confounded by the disclosure. She had al- 
ways thought that her niece remained single 
because she found no one to suit her fastidi- 
ous taste—Never had she dreamed that 
Clara, the gay Clara Dinsmore, had nursed 
secret and hopeless passion. Mr. Howard, 
she well knew, had left that part of the coun- 


try entirely ; he was settled in the ministry | 


Clara wouid only consent to marrysMr. Tine- 
ford, and, as she was well qualified to do, 
train bie motherless children in the way they 
should go, and make his home the place of 
happiness to him, as she easily might, that she 
‘would be a heroine indeed, as much superior 
‘to the common description of those who 
}marry at the end of the fashionable novels, as 
Rebecca the Jewess was to Rowena, 

| * But poor Clara was resolute to her vow 
of single blessedness, and really felt that her 
aunt had almost compromised her dignity, 
when she acknowledged that she had invited 
Mr. Tineford to take tea that evening with 
them; and furthermore permitted him to 
bring a friend who was visiting at his house. 
* T told him truly the state of my heart,’ said 
Clara, *I felt it was due to the disinterest- 
-ed regard he had manifested for me, that he 
should know why I could not return his affec- 
tion. And J told him then, that I should, for 
the future, avoid his society, lest 1 might be 
teimpted to speak of Lucius Howard, 1 fear 
he will think [have no consistency of char- 
acter.’ 

Mrs. Crosby promised to do the honors of 
the evening to her guests, but thought Clara 
must be present; and finally she consented, 
At the appointed hour, Mr. Tineford and his 
friend arrived, and were warmly welcomed by 
Mrs. Crosby. Mr. Tineford inquired, with a 
smile of much meaning for Miss Dinsmore. 

*‘ She will be with us soon,’ said her aunt 
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‘She has not been quite well to-day.’ The 
friend of Mr. Tineford looked distressed. 
Just then Clara entered; the excitement of 
her feelings deepening the color of her 
icheeks, till she looked as blooming as she 
did at nineteen—and more beautiful, Lucius 
Howard thought, as he stepped forward to 
greet her. 

Poor Clara—she was quite overcome for 
the moment, as she looked at Mr. Tineford, 
aud thought of the confession she had made 
to him, and then felt her hand in the clasp of 
Mr. Howard's. But all was soon happily 
settled, and good aunt Crosby, as she pre- 
‘pared for the marriage of her beloved niece 
with Lucius Howard, declared that this last 
offer was the best which Clara ever had, and 
she had become convinced that a woman had 
‘better live single than to-marry one man 
while her heart was, given to another. 


| 








! 





For the Rural Repository. 
STUS*SHOTS AND PIN FEATHERS. 
FROM THE UNFLEDGED WINGS OF A LITERARY OWL. 
‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’—Porr. 
No. 4. 
Recollections. 


Perhaps it mzy turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon — Burns. 


Ir is Sabbath morn, and a placid stillness 
reigns around, Ouly one sound now reach- 
es my ear, and that arouses me from my rev- 
eries like the electrifying shock of a galvanic 
|battery.—T'o one who has long been absent 
from his native land, on returning to that 
'* spot the most hallowed on earth,’ there are 
a thousand trivial circumstances which tend 
to remind him of the past—that cause the 
drooping embers of memory to rekindle on 
ithe altars of thought, and the incense of 
'youth’s pure offerings to rise profusely around 
And perhaps there is nothing that 
ccains arouses the recollection and startles 





‘them. 


‘imagivation from her dormant listlessness, 
than the well recognized sound of that bell 
which was wont, on a Sabbath morn like this, 
to invite us, in years long since past, to 
assemble together and pay our devotions to 
Him who made this day to be kept holy. 

As at this moment I hear its soft chim- 
ings, as they come reverberating through the 
distant glens and winding valleys, they seem 
the echo of those sounds heard in former 
days, returning through the long lapse of de- 
‘parted years. How often when a mere ebild, 
I have listened to catch the first sweet chime 
of that bell, eager to hasten to church, where 
[ might hear the loud swelling anthem and 
the unheeded and uncomprehended exposi- 
tion of divine truuh—where I might recite my 
cradle hywmns with all the pride of a Stentori- 
an orator; where I might see my * wee bit’ 








‘companions ‘in braw new claes arrayed,’ 
land show, meanwhile, the bright buttons on 





| ny own new Spenser, 
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Reader, neither laugh thou, nor frown—the 
former at my folly, the latter at my absurdity, 
for neither are here discernable—by me. 1 
am only hinting at a few natural traits in the 
human character; in other words, showing 


physicians will allow me to use the teri. 
Youth does have its follies, certainly, and so 
do manhood and old age. De fucto, the sofi 
spots in our nature are exhibited at all stages 
of life, among every class of people. We see 
something not quite right, ay, we discover 
glaring faults in every one—but ourselves. 
Our own intellectual structure, and perhaps 
physical—before the mirror of deception— 
appears perfect in all its parts—an edifice 
wanting in nothing. 
So blind are all the human race 
To follies of their own; 


In others they can follies trace 
Though they themselves have none. 


But I feel more like moralizing than poet- 
izing, just at this time—and generally. Let 
us then, thoughtful reader, forthwith examine 
ourselves, individually and severally—search 
out our real failings, the true weaknesses of 
our intellect, and strengthen them. To do 
this I must here drop my pen and subject. 

Jenosernar Cosmopo.iran, 


Jupiter Inlet. 


No. 5. 





Superstition. 


fatus of thé mind flitted before me in the 
dimly-seen form of—nothing. 

And hast thou, Tam o’Shanter reader, never 
been scared at the imagined sight of some of 
Superstition’s evil brood of frightful ghosts 
and haggard monsters ? Ay ? then commend 
thy frankness. The spirits of the departed 
thou hast heard knocking at the portals of 
thy fancy for admittance into the chambers 
of reality right before thee! and thou hast 
stood’with trembling knees and glaring eyes, 
patiently awaiting the visitation of those wel- 
come intruders, expecting it may be, every 
moment, that they would hasten thee into the 
land of spirits! Then reader I can pity thee, 
as thou canst me. 

But let us rejoice that Superstition is los- 
ing its strong hold on the hearts of many—that 


becoming extinct. What a ‘ king of terrors’ 
was once this monster in our now so enlight- 
ened country. It seemed to settle into a 
dark cloud in the heavens of this then infant 
world, overshadowing the sky and _ ob- 
scuring the sunbeams of our Pilgrim fath- 
ers’ enjoyment. The period of the Salem 
witchcraft was indeed a gloomy epoch in the 
annals of America, and the joy at its depar- 
ture was equaled only by that manifested at 
the close of the Revolution. 

Superstition has truly been the nurse and 





witcheraft, at least, is dying away—its reignfl 





| often the other, of many of the most fright- 


Ir was very unfortunate for mankind that) ful evils@hat ever infested the earth, one of} 


Pandora’s box was ever unlocked. But if| 
mytholozy speaks true it was opened through, 
the blindness and imprudence of the uns» 
Al 
4 


cious Epimetheus, and thence sprung all the 
evils to which flesh is heir. 


gar- | 
Among these | 
evils but few have ever been more conspicu-| 
ous than Superstition. Its pedigree may be| 
traced from the present time back through, 
the long period of the dark ages, almost to, 
the commencement of the world. But my: 
object is not so much to trace its genealogy 


So. | 
its rise and progress, us to point out some of| 


its most ludicrous and appalling character- | 
istics. 

In its simplest form, its most harmless ap-| 
pearance, Superstition is seen under the fig- 
ure ofa witch, riding over the brain of some 
credulous youth or aged grandame, astride of 
a broom-stick, In this shape it often dis-| 
turbs the waking roams of many a poor 
wight, or plays, strange freaks before him! 
during his midnight slumbers. 

Next it comes in the person of a spright 
or hobgoblin, haunts the vision of the brain) 
bewildered youth ashe roams in darkness| 
through the dismal swamp, or wanders by 
moonlight, through the graveyard’s spirit-| 
dwelling enclosure. Alas, and alas! how! 
has my own hair stood on end, as, in my| 
boy-hood years, I have returned at night from | 


| . . . . ° 
jher most direful offspring Is persecution 
'This we see verified in the treatment of the 
| Quakers, the Baptists and other religious de- 


nominations by our good forefathers. It is 


also shown in a thousand instances in the 
history of most of the European nations. 
The Inquisition had its rise in Superstition, 
and there the latter has its most hideous fea- 
tures clearly exhibited. To paint themis unnec- 
essary; the‘ Student of history’ now has them 
before him horribly depicted in the eye of fancy. 

But Superstition is seen in its most griev- 
ous and lamentable colors in the idolatry of 
the east. It is this that causes the pagan 
mother to throw her infant into the mouth of 
the horrid crocodile ; that leads the blind 
idolater to fall beneath the car of Juggernaut 
and chokes the Ganges with the bodies of 
self-immolated beings. 

While we contemplate the miseries entail- 
ed on the hinman race by this evil, let us be 
thankful that we live in a land where this fell 
demon now holds but little sway ; where even 
a vestige of him can scarcely be traced ; but 
where the true light of Christianity is stream- 
ing from the watch-towers of religion through 
all parts of the country, and millions are con- 


the one true God, 


JenoserHar Cosmorouiran. 





some neighbor's, * hard by,’ when some ignis-| 


Astoria, O. T'. 


tinually pouring forth their fervent prayers to| 





1} 


i] 
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Young Men rend this. 


A Scene in the ‘Clemont Falconer.’ 








‘Mr. Crasse entered his office late one 
evening, after having passed from the grave 
to the gay, in his usual manner at the table of 
a friend, and throwing himself into a chair, 
‘Clem,’ said he, * lay aside that book and let 
us talk.’ The volume being deposited on the 
table, he continued: ‘IT have turned out of 
my office a number of very clever, and a few 
very distinguished men, and whether vou are 
to go in advance of your predecessors, or to 
fall behind them must depend, in some meas- 
ure dpon nature, to be sure, but mainly upon 
yourself. I was sitting in this place one 
morning in the fall of the year, when in step- 
ped a long, link, limber young Yankee. His 
cane was thrown over his shoulder, from 
which depended down his back a bandana 
handkerchief, containing all the worldly goods 
and clothes he possessed besides those he 
He wore a slouched beaver, a 
thread-bare coat, linen pantaloons, and a 


had on. 


coarse pair of shoes, and had traveled on foot 
from the mountains of New Hampshire, on 
his way to the West. But it had occurred 
to him that morning, as he said, that before 
he arrived in the new States, he would like 
Ito study the law, and requested permission 
to begin his studies forthwith, in my office, 





desiring me to state at the same time, wher 


| was ihe customary stadent’s fee in these parts, 
Somewhat started at the apperition, | had 


thought at first of not receiving him, but there 





his eye, and the confident business air with 
which he threw down his bundle, and opened 
the subject of his wishes, and still more in 


the hardy enterprize and frnimess of purpose 
implied in the whole conduct of the young 
jman, that pleased me exceedingly, and I told 
him he was welcome to use my books, and to 
such aid as I could afford him in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, That my charge for those 
young gentleman who were able to pay me 
conveniently, was one hundred dollars per 
anoums; but those who could not afford 
this expenditure, I willingly received without 
charge. Tle replied that he had no money, 
and could only say, that after he should be 
qualified to practice, and got into business, 
which he hoped he would not be long in 
doing, he would remit my fee from the West. 
He set in accordingly, paying his board and 
providing himself with clothing, by taking a 
class of young men, to whom he gave instruc- 
tions at nights in Latin and Greck, and was 
never absent froin the office but one day for 
three years, at which time he was admitted to 
the bar. He now again took up his cane and 
bundle, continuing his tramp over the moun- 





tains, and sat himself down in the then Ter- 


was something in the quiet determination of 
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ritory of Indiana, whence he remitted me, in || 
sums from time time, the whole amount of | 
[ wrote to him declaring that T was | 
unwilling to receive his money, and hoping || 

satisfied, but he | 
insisted upon paying me every farthing. And | 
now that man is a Senator in Congress from 


my fee. 


that he would consider me 


the West, building up a well-earned fame | 


Nation.’ \ 


among the great meu of the 





Struggling with Poverty. } 

WE remember once being particularly struck | 
by the influence exercised over our feelings | 
by the sight of natural objects and fresh air. 


{t was deep winter, and intensely cold, and a), 
| 
few potatoes had formed the only fare of my-|, 


! | 


self and children for several days. To me || 


it was as ‘dust in the path;’ I never cared, | 
sO nature was sufficed, but for them—the be- | 
loved ones, for whom I had been laboring to |, 


get better food. [started out at evening with) 


work I had been making for a merchant. It 
was finished, and imprinting a kiss on the | 

anit) 
With rapid steps I walked to the | 


youngest, promised to bring back bread, 
departed, 
store, some distance off; others were waiting, | 
back. At length the merchant 
called to me, and T laid down my bundle. He) 


and I stood 


examined it—it was not done right—the, 
wristbands had halfan inch too much in them ; 
I trembled—he spoke cross—all the blood in 
wv veins awoke and I left the store—I could |) 
not have stood another moment.—Rap- 
idly I walked down the crowded street, with 
that dead sickness at the heart that only the | 
proud spirited feel, wh@#the heel of oppres- 
The hot tears | 
were blinding my eyes—I had nothing to take 


to my starving children—hope was 


sion is crushing their souls, 


dying 
within me—why should | go home ?—I had 
none; [ wandered down to the bank of the 
river—it was severely cold, but I did not feel | 
it—I stood on the bank, and raised my eyes 
what a scene! 


—oh The sun was throwing |, 


its last beams over the frozen waters, and | 


radiant light every feathery | 
Many || 


were skating in circles over 


tinging with a 
sirub that the snow had encrusted, 
groups of boys 
the hard surface of the river, and their light- 
hearted laughter came softened by the distance || 
to my ear, The whole heavens were glowiii | 


with the bright reflected color, and the sun 
5 


| 
| 


gradually sunk from view, the rich gold and || 


drapery which the clouds hung round the hor-| 
ison, were unrivaled in splendor. | 
Tint after tint, however, faded away ; the 
deep blue night succeeded, and one bright 
silvery star and then another peeped forth. 
My spirits had become tranquilized ; 
prayed for resignation: * I am still breathing 


loved face of nature, while many are pining 


in the gloom of a dungeon.’ I walked awWay 


home ; laughter 





| ing oO 


| nature, 


harp of the wind, the 


| stream or hill, 


| flowers of Spring, 


‘dinner to-day ? 
the air of freedom—still gazing on the be-'\ that you bid me lay by the blade bone to 
\| broil 2?’ 


vaught my car—* Mamma, |) Marvell's 


mamina, here is a letter with money in it.’ 
An editor had sent me cash for a tale, 











Poetry. 
A SMILE, a tear, a glory, a longing after the 


| 
| 
} 
| 


things of eternity! It lives in all created exis- 


, tence, in manand every object that surrounds | 
morals aud we may add, to the peace of any 


him. There is a poetry in the gente influ- 
ence of love and affection, in the quiet brood- 
f his soul over the memory of early 
years, and in the thoughts of that glory that |) 
chains our spirits to the gates of paradise. 
‘There is poetry, too, in the harmonies of | 
It glitters in the wave, the rainbow, 
‘the lightning, and stars ; its cadence is heard 
in the thunder and the cataract, its softer 
tones go sweeily up from the thousand-voiced 
and forest, 


and the cloud and sky go floating over us, to 


rivulet, 


There’s not a} 


the music of its melodies, 
moonlight ray that comes down upon the) 
not a breeze falling from its), 
pure air, thrown to the birds of the summer 
valleys, or sounding through the midnight } 
rains its mouroful dirge over the perishing 
not a cloud bathing itse 
like an angel vision in the rose-bushes of 


Autumn twilight, nor a rock glowing in the | 


| star-light, as if dreaming of the Eden-land— 


but is full of the beautiful influence of poetry. | 
‘Iti is the soul of being. The earth and heaven | 


are quickened by its spirit; and the grea 





Political Integrity. 


Tue borough of Hull, 





viment. 
| place, 


‘ical studies, to lounge 


\than to see a healthy good looking 


|piece of paper. I want it not. I knew the 


‘sort of kindness you intended. I live here 


to serve my constituents the ministry may 
seek men for their purpose, J am not one. 





Advice to Parents. 


THERE is nothing so destructive to the 


jcommunity as the neglect of parents, rich or 


poor, to teach their sons the importance of 
being early engaged in some active employ- 
Too many of the citizens of every 
under the influence of a false pride, 
suffer their sons, after quitting their academ- 
about the public offices 
and taverns of their place of residence, rather 
than cause them to engage in some important 


‘branch of the mechanicil art, or force them 
\\by the dint of their own industry and ener- 


gies, to seek their fortune in some other pur- 
suit. Nothing is more detestable in our eye 
youth 


} ‘breaking loose from the restraints of honor- 


lable industry, returning to his father’s domi- 
|cil for support, and loafing it about, rather 


\deeps, in tempest and in calm, are but its | ne ; . 
. . . iiwho ha othing to do,is very aptto becomea 
accents and mysterious workings.—P entice. || ho haen 5 : yay y 


} 


{ 
in the reign of 
) Charles If. chose Andrew Marvell, a young | 


gentleman of little or no fortune, and main- called * Loose Thoughts,’ Garrick was asked 


i| 


i¢||than be pursuing some occupation which will 
‘not only support himself, but give gratifica- 
ition to his worthy parents. We would say 


‘to every father who has such a son, be he 


‘rich or poor, rather drive him to ‘ cut his 


cord of wood a day,” thansuffer him to spend 
it } ‘his time in idleness. * An idle head is the 


‘devil’s workshop.’ That youth, therefore, 
tattler, a slandcrer, and aliar, or something 
‘worse, and make himselfthe pest of the com- 


munity in which he may reside. 





S| Mrs. Macautey having published what she 


tained hins in London for the service of the } if he did not think it a strange title for a lady 


public. His understanding, 
spirit, were dreadful to the then infamous) 


administration. Persuaded that he would be| 


integrity, and | ‘to choose. 


| 
school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer, Danby, to | 


renew acquaintance with him im his garret. 
At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure 
affection, slipped into his hand an order upon 
the Treasury for £1000, and then went to 
‘his chariot. Marvell, looking at the paper, 
| calls after the Treasurer, ‘My Lord; I re- 
| quest another moment.’ 

They went up again to the garret, and 
Jack, the servant boy, was called. ‘ Jack, 


child, what had I for dinner yeSterday ? 
| ‘Don’t you remember, sir? you had the) 


litle shoulder of mutton that you ordered 


|me to bring from a woman in the market,’ 


I had 1 


have I for 
know, sir, || 


chiid. What 
‘Don’t you 


‘Very right, 


My lord, do you hear that? Andrew 


dinner 





‘ "Tis so, very right, child, go away. } 


* By no means,’ replied he, ‘ the 
i! 


sooner a woman gets rid of such thoughts 





the better.’ 
theirs for properly asking, they sent his old) 





Mercies.—Where there but a single mercy 
apportioned to each minute of our lives, the 
sum would rise very high, but how is our 
arithmetic confounded when every minute 
‘has more than we can distinctly number— 


Rowe’s Art of Contentment 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
- amount of Postage paid. 


8. J. M. & R. 8. Clayton, Il. $2, 1 Ly M. Morrisville, 
Vt. 81,00; J. 1. ‘B. Union Village. Y. $1,00; W.J. A. 
De Ruyter, N. Y.$3,00; P. 3 Berto, N. Y. 5,00; P. M. 
| West Milton, O. $1,00; P. M. Bethel, Ct. $2,00: P. 
| South Oxford, N. ¥. $1,00; P.M. Alexande r,N.Y.8 
J. C. Dracut, Ms. og J D. Cairo, N. iz Ry 00; P. 
; Durham, Mich. $5,00; . M. Palatine, - $1,00. 
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DIED, 


In this city,on the 4th inst. Mrs. Margaret Barney, in 
| her 69th year. 
| On the 28th ult. Mr. W. A. Pugh,an instructor on the 
| Piano Forte, lately from Upper Canada. 
On the Ist inst. after a short illness, Claudius L Dela 
}mater. 
At Woodberne, on the 27th ult. of Scarlet Fever, Augus- 
tus, son of Augustus Fleming, aged 11 months, and 16 





is provided—there’s your |) 


days. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To the Memory of ° 
Tue muse must tune her harp awhile 
Beneath the mournful Cypress tree, 
For him who slumbers far away 
Upon the banks of Congaree. 





When joy around his footsteps played, 
And life was fair—from sorrow free, 

None thought his eyes so soon would close 
On the lone banks of Congaree. 


The morning dawned serenely bright— 
None marked its splendor more than he ; 
But ere the sun had sunk that night, 
His form was cold on Congaree. 


What mean those sighings far away ? 
That mother’s woes are sad to see— 
Alas! the mouriZul tale is told, 
Her son is dead on Congaree ! 


But there’s one heart which sorrow breaks, 
From which all future pleasures flee ; 
Her dearest friend is laid at rest 
Far, far away on Congaree. 


Le disappointment braid the wreath 
For her who once was life and glee ; 

Whose morning star of hope arose, 
Too soon to set on Congaree. 


Let angels guard that lonely spot, 
And let his relics sacred be, 

Who left his friends and native shore 
To finda grave on Congaree ! 


Oh! softly glide, majestic stream; 
_ Bear thy still waters to the sea, 
Nor break the rest of him Who sleeps 
His last long sleep on Congaree! 8. B. 
Townsend Harbor, Mass, 





With what an interest will the following beautiful poem 


be read! It is from‘ The New Monthly.” 
The Polar Star. 


This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. 


I watched it sink lower and lower every night, till at last 
it disappeared. 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high! 
But that has left the night. 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 


It seemed to answer to my thought, 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
AllI had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recall the friends, 
Whom I may sce no more ? 


























Fresh from the pair it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart, 
That says, we meet again. 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove, 
Friends, home, and native carth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Stull turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays would write! 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be; 

Thy shinlng orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy, vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too, 

My Friends, U need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you. 





From the Ladics’ Companion. 
Mary’s Request. 
BY LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 
Tuere was a shaded chamber, 
A silent, watching band, 
On a low couch, a suffering child 
Who grasped the mother’s hand. 


She had told her faith in Jesus— 
Her simple prayer was said, 

And now, that darkened vale she trod, 
Which leadeth to the dead. 


Red fever scorched her bosom— 
Frost chilled the vital flame, 

And her sweet, meek brow was troubled 
As anguish smote her frame. 


Yet ’mid the gasp and struggle, 
With shuddering lips she cried, 

‘Oh, mother— dearest mother, 
Bury me by your side.’ 


‘ But where will you be buried ?— 
My darling Mary— where ?-- 
In that green, shady dell you loved, 

With earliest violets fair ? 


Or in the ancient church-yard, 
Where we were wont to stray, 
’Mid the white marble monuments ?— 


My little Mary—say ! 


But the thought of flowers had faded— 
The green dell charmed no more, 

Dim grew those marble monuments, 
With all their lettered lore. 


And one lone image lingered— 
Bright ’mid the wreck of earth— 
That love, with which her soul was knit, 
Even from the hour of birth. 


One only wish she uttered, 
While life was ebbing fast— 
‘Sleep by my side dear mother, 


And rise with me at ast. 


L. E. L. 
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Tis o’er—the spirit parted— 
| With that long, tender moan— 
Check not thy grief, fond mother—~ 
| Thou daughterless and lone :— 


Weep freely—Christ hath hallowed 

| The tear that Nature wrings— 

| And see—how peaceful rests the clay, 
That pain no longer stings. 

| 

| 


Look !—Look !—the thin lip quivers, 
The blue eyes open wide, 

And what a hollow whisper steala— 
‘ Bury me by your side.’ 

And did the spirit falter 
Upon its upward track, 

To strew this never-dying flower 
In tender token back ?— 


Whence songs of angels flow, 
Remembered it the cradle hymn 


| 
} Even at the gate of Heaven, 
That soothed its infant woe ? 
Oh, mother love! thus strong to lure 
A seraph from on high— 
Be faithful to thy trust-—and bear 


\| Thy nurslings to the sky. 





PROSPECTUS 
” or THE 

RURAL RFPOSLVWORY, 
| Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Senti- 


| mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
| Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 


ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poctry, &c. &c. 

Oa Saturday, the 22d of June, 1839, will be issued the 
| first number of the Sixteenta Volume (Seventh New Scrics) 
jof the RuraL Rerosrrory. 

On issuing the proposals for @ new volume of the Rural 
| Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
}edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, tor 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
ithe part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 

the test of years, would seem superfluoas, he will there- 
| fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, aud that no 
— or expense shall be se: to promote their gratiti- 





cation by its further imy entin typographical execu- 
|tion and original and sclé@fed matter. 


CONDITIONS. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
| other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
| twenty-six numbers of cight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
| It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
}a superior quality, with good type ; making, atthe end of 
j the year, a neat and tasteful volume comaining matter 
jequalto one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
| both amusing and instructive in future years. 
TERMS.—The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Series) 
| will commence onthe 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
|| One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty 
|| Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
jsubscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copics, and any person, 
}; who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies aud one copy of either of the previous vol- 
| umes. °° No subscription received for less than one 
year, 
|| Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription 
|, to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 
| WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
| udson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1839. 
| 


c EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 


requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasta 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 











| THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY,AT HUDSON N.Y. BY 
Wim. B. Stoddard. 

| 

} 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 


|| TERMS.—One Dollar perannum in advance, or One 


Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
usPive Dollars, free of posiage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, aud one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. §&3" No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. Allthe back numbers furnished 

ton@w subseribers. 
ey” All orders and Communications musi be post paid 

io receive attention 





